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A NEW DEPARTURE 


ALICE M. FESLER. 


President, Southern California Sociological Society 


Tue Southern, California Sociological Society was or- 
ganized in 1916 by a small group of students interested in 
sociology, who had for their ambition “the increase and 
diffusion of sociological knowledge, through research, dis- 
cussion and publication.” Thus five years of service have 
been completed; the Society has now grown in interest and 
numbers until the new year finds it planning to carry out 
a definitely enlarged program. 

The present issue of the Journal of Applied Socioiogv 
is the first step in this program. It combines the former 
publications of the Society — the Monographs and News 
Notes, which had heretofore been published separately -— 
and contains specially contributed articles and book re- 
views. The editor of the Journal is Emory S. Bogardus, 
head of the Department of Sociology of the University of 
Southern California. The associate editors are Clarence 
FE. Rainwater, William C. Smith, and Melvin J. Vincent, 
all of whom are members of the regular staff of the Depart- 
ment. 

The name of the magazine — Journal of Applied Soci- 
ology — is derived from an analysis by that distinguished 
pioneer in sociology, Lester F. Ward, whose classification 
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of the field of sociology was threefold:— pure sociology, 
applied sociology, and social reform. To the casual reader 
the difference between social reform and applied sociology 
is not clear, but in the book entitled Applied Sociology, 
Professor Ward makes the following distinction: “Ap- 
plied sociology is not government or politics, nor civic or 
social reform. It does not itself apply sociological prin- 
ciples; it seeks only to show how they may be applied. — 
The most that it claims to do is to lay down certain general 
principles as guides to social and political action.” 

The article in the current issue by Dean Frank W'lson 
Blackmar on “A Justifiable Individualism” finds its p!ace 
in our first issue as a happy example of applied sociology. 
There are several types of individualism today, and, that 
type which is dedicated to social service must be dis- 
tinguished from the purely individualistic, selfish tvpes. 

In addition to the publication of the Journal of Applied 
Sociology, the Society holds regular meetings on the first 
Wednesday of each month to which prominent persons 
in the field of sociology are invited to speak on some of 
the major problems facing the modern sociologist and so- 
cial worker. 

A second annual sociological conference is being plan- 
ned, the first one having been inaugurated with the Con- 
ference of June 22,1921. The current issue of the Journal 
is devoted primarily to the addresses made at the first con- 
ference, and it is expected that each year one issue may 
be given over entirely to the annual conference. 

Through the above plans the Society hopes to add an- 
other link to its chain of endeavor, striving to bind, not 
only its own members, but all persons who are interested 
in applied sociology in a closer union, and to foster an ap- 
preciation of the wider interests of the nation and the 
world. 
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A JUSTIFIABLE INDIVIDUALISM 


By FRANK WILSON BLACKMAR. 


Dean of the Graduate School, University of Kansas 


THis is an era of social service. The stupendous de- 
mands of the world to care for the less fortunate members 
of society have quickened the philanthropic spirit to do for 
others to an extent heretofore unknown in the history of 
the human race. The movement is marked by thousands 
of organizations and societies collecting millions of dollars 
to relieve suffering, to improve material comforts, and to 
make a better social life. While not ignoring individual cul- 
ture the basis of the activity is to make this world a fit 
habitation for all members of the human race. Speaking 
sociologically it is the fulfillment of the latest phase of 
practical civilization which teaches men to live together 
justly, righteously, and harmoniously. Speaking ethically 
it is an attempt to realize upon the teachings of the man 
of Galilee of the duty of man to his fellows—of brotherly 
love and sacrifice for others. It is, in fact, the ethical re- 
demption of the race. From these two sources a wave of 
philanthropy has generated and spread over the world. 
War and its terrors and the suffering caused by it have 
quickened the philanthropic pulse and stimulated altruistic 
motives. 

Simultaneous with this movement is the agitation for 
universal democracy and social and economic equality, the 
tendency of which has been to absorb the individual in the 
mass, and subject him to a rule of the many. It has aug- 
mented the power of institutions and suppressed individ- 
ual initiative. 

The aspects of modern civilization give a vision of a 
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machine-made world. Our ethics and our economics and 
our politics are machine-made. We go to the industrial 
world for our economic standards. Smaller grows the in- 
dividual influence, greater the limiting power of the mass; 
everywhere is the command, fall in line. When the so- 
cialist takes up the defense of the individual, he ends with 
making the compact more binding. When the anarchist 
preaches his theory of individual independence, he ends by 
suppressing liberty and increasing the dominant power of 
authority. 

The coin that formerly was bestowed by the giver to 
relieve the immediate sufferings of the neighbor now trav- 
els thousands of miles and is administered by great or- 
ganizations to relieve distress and to reform the human 
race. The products of the toil of the laborer enter a great 
economic system run by power machinery and managed by 
an endless organization before it returns to him the neces- 
sities of life. He becomes a mere cog in the great in- 
dustrial machine. The churches and the religious societies 
are co-operating in tremendous organizations in mass for- 
mation to carry the gospel to the world. The former simple 
duties of the citizen have been extended to embrace a world 
democracy. Based on the mastery of natural powers the 
industrial world becomes a vast mechanism. Based on the 
industrial mechanism society becomes a vast machine in 
which the individual sinks into insignificance. 

If one stands on a lofty peak in the Sierras with tlhe 
broad expanse of the mountain ranges extending in every 
direction, or gazes into the vast expanse of the starry 
heavens above, the consciousness of the littleness of the 
individual is overwhelming. He is powerless, awe-strick- 
en before the great creation. Likewise standing at the 
doorway of the future and catching a vision of the vast 
mechanism of society, the individual realizes his insig- 
nificance. He lives his little round of duties according to 
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order and when he is finished the great social machinery 
sweeps on without him. Yet this individual is greater 
than a galaxy of the heavens. 

While these great movements of the social life are to be 
praised as the products of human endeavor, is it not time, 
“lest we forget,” to consider that they depend for their suc- 
cess upon a justifiable individualism; and that without 
this type of individualism the industrial, political, and re- 
ligious systems of the world—yes, the whole social fabric 
will eventually fail? 

All achievement starts and ends with the individual be- 
ing. He is the material out of which the super-structure 
of civilization is reared. This little human dynamo is the 
source of the power of which the world takes pride. While 
our education, our religion, our social reform have become 
mass plays, it must be understood that political, religious, 
or social organizations will not in themselves redeem the 
human mind from error nor establish happiness among 
mankind. The world cannot be redeemed by formula; 
men may not be educated or reformed in phalanxes. The 
great group activity of modern life has thrust aside the in- 
dividual as an ideal. The old theory that if the individual, 
sound in body, sound in mind, with sterling moral quali- 
ties were properly trained he would carry into the world 
the leaven of righteousness and leaven the whole lump, has 
been overshadowed by the gigantic mass play of social re- 
form and human progress. The reason for this change 
has its source in the fact that the individual has not been 
transformed to satisfy the demands of the social order. 
So the conclusion is reached by many reformers that in- 
dividualism has no place in social progress. The error con- 
sists in repudiation instead of regeneration. Even the so- 
ciologists deny the existence of the old individual and de- 
mand a new type created by society itself. 

While it is inevitable that this old time individual should 
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be thrust aside as inadequate it is well to remember the 
source of his creation and his failure to function. It should 
not be forgotten that there is a foundation for this individ- 
ualism which is deep-seated in nature. Nature has much 
to do with the creation of this neglected individual and no 
social formula that does not recognize this can hope to get 
very far in the improvement of the race. It is necessary to 
work with nature to secure progress; even then we must 
be very wise for nature has no ideals, no aims, but moves 
in accordance with well defined laws external to self-de- 
termination. 

Not only are men born into this world with different 
mental traits and unequal capacities, but their effort to 
survive makes traits and capacities more divergent in their 
adoption—for nature’s processes accentuate inequalities 
rather than diminish them. This same nature has im- 
planted in man a desire for individual survival. His first 
interest was self-interest; his first love was self-love. Prim- 
itive morality increases the opportunity to survive, but 
does not destroy the individual desires. The law of sur- 
vival applies to man’s spiritual existence as well as to his 
physical life; he desires spiritual survival as well as phys- 
ical. The chief difference rests in the fact that primarily 
he is governed by the laws of organic evolution, while in 
the spiritual development he sets up an ideal and by effort 
and will-force attempts to approximate it. More than this 
he seeks to raise the standard of his ideals, struggling to 
higher planes of spiritual existence. Yet there are spirit- 
ual differences and different spiritual capacities. His pro- 
cess of accomplishment is through association with his 
fellows. The law of love is added to the law of physical 
process. Even this adds to his individual powers. He 
solves the social paradox by gaining strength through as- 
sisting his fellows. He learns that “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive,” because it is ethical and scientific as 
well. 
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The environmental conditions, social and industrial, fre- 
quently determine the character of individualism. In the 
early history of the nation in a sparse population and a 
simple life great emphasis was placed upon individual ef- 
fort; indeed the mastery of a new country demanded it. 
The Puritan conscience stimulated it and the moral doc- 
trines of the time preached thrift and the accumulation of 
property as necessary qualities of righteousness. The laws 
provided amply for the protection of property rights and 
the constitution perpetuated and enforced them. The idea 
of success primarily based on righteousness gradually came 
to be shifted to the accummulation of property as a meas- 
ure of success. 

The idea of early democracy enhanced the importance 
of the individual, for democracy had for its ideal the free- 
dom and independence of the individual. In the mastery 
of the Mississippi Valley the stern efforts of the individual 
to subdue the soil and to build homes on the frontier made 
this individualism supreme. Not until this class of west- 
ern pioneers expressed themselves at the polls was real 
democracy born in America. This simple, frugal hard- 
working life, built on thrift and conscience represents one 
of the best phases of American life. 

But in the latter part of the nineteenth century with 
increased wealth, with population of great cities and the 
development of manufactures by the introduction of the 
machine, the passion for great wealth changed the attitude 
of the individual. The glory of the individual was not in 
achievement of moral values, but success was measured 
by the accummulation of wealth. Gradually the individu- 
al became commercialized and spurious, and group activity 
became dominant. 

“The same laws of survival apply to the organized 
group in its relation to other groups. While the progress 
of the law of love and the establishment of justice among 
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men has been slow to manifest itself, individuals in their 
relations to one another may obey and practice it, but as 
soon as they become members of a group they follow the 
group. Too frequently a group organized economically, 
politically, or religiously, seeking its own survival, man- 
ifests all the fangs and claws of red-handed nature. It 
proposes to survive in its contest with other groups by de- 
struction or domination of its enemies. A person may be 
to all intents and purposes a Christian, but when he joins 
such a group the result of his action is pagan. The group 
becomes non-ethical, and no ethical social order can be 
put into practice where communities are dominated by 
selfish groups struggling with each other for supremacy 
and destroying and trampling upon the rights of individ- 
uals. 

“T know a man who appears to be honest in his dealings 
with his neighbors and a devout member of the church 
but who strikes hands with political demagogues and shy- 
sters, and develops a venal political gang. I know a man 
who in all his personal dealings with his neighbors and 
friends is controlled by the law of social ethics, but he 
joined an incorporated body of citizens who were seeking 
to amass wealth regardless of social welfare. He became 
one of the predatory band combined to carry out his 
selfish purpose regardless of the effect on the rights of in- 
dividuals and of community welfare. As an individual le 
is a Christian, as a member of the corporation he is a pagaa 
dwelling with pagans and fighting a pagan’s battle. 

“We have not been able to project our idealism into 
practical life. Practically we are ruled by commercialism, 
we are materialists; theoretically we are spiritual. A man 
will talk democracy, swear by the principles of Jefferson 
and the Constitution, talk justice and equality to all, and 
then enter a combination with his fellows to put over a 
political scheme or commercial combination for the per- 
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petuation of group selfishness. If he could be oriented from 
practice he is a Christian and a democrat, but as part of 
a group he is an autocrat and a pagan. Individually and 
theoretically he is controlled by the law of love, but as a 
member of a group he is controlled by organic evolution 
or the survival of the fittest. As an individual he is spirit- 
ual; as a member of the group he is materialistic. Until 
this spiritual life can be made to permeate all activities 
large or small, we may not hope for a homogeneous work- 
ing society.”* 

In the social ethics of the business world the German 
people ranked high, but Germany as a political- group was 
non-ethical. She was red-handed in a ruthless struggle 
for survival. She taught and practiced dominance at the 
expense of others. As a nation she was a monster of moral 
apostasy. The individual conscience was submerged by 
the selfish greed of the group, and until that individual 
conscience is again free to act there is no hope of a regen- 
erated Germany. The whole world has revealed the sel- 
fishness of the political and the economic group. The only 
redemption is the leavening influence of the quickened 
conscience and consecrated will of the individual. 

Again, the problems of the practical life enforce the idea 
of individualism. To make better individual men and 
women is after all the universal aim of the social process. If 
a teacher in a college or university did not make better 
men and women of those under his direction, he would be 
an acknowledged failure. If a minister of the gospel did 
not make better men and women of those under his care 
he would be an admitted failure. But is the principle in- 
volved in regard to the employer of labor different? The 
man in control of the shoe factory is doing a great public 
service when he co-operates with labor to make good shoes 


*Excerpts from “A Working Democracy,” F. W. Blackmar, Vol., XIV, Publica- 
tions of the American Sociological Society. 
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for the public, but has he done his full duty as trustee for 
social production, unless he makes better men and women 
of those in his employ? Has the great railroad company 
fulfilled its whole duty when it has furnished transporta- 
tion at a reasonable rate? Should it not be held responsible 
for making better men and women of those in its employ? 
Capital and labor, employer and employee co-operate to 
make a finished product for the service of mankind. Should 
they not co-operate in making better men and women? 
Tradition has said that the preacher and the teacher are 
missionaries of moral responsibility. Are they any more 
responsible for the welfare of those associated with them 
in their business than are those who control the great bus- 
iness enterprises around which cluster the masses of hu- 
manity? No man has a right to individual control of 
business solely for his own gain; no one is justifiable in 
his individualism who does not assume responsibility for 
the moral and economic condition of those with whom he 
associates. The only individualism that is justifiable is 
that which is built up in the service of others. 

The labor-capital problem is still unsolved. Indeed, un- 
der present conditions it is a menace to justice. How little 
we know about it; how little the contending parties know 
of each other. The main difficulty is found in misunder- 
standing. There is too much mass treatment of humanity, 
and too little opportunity for the exercise of individual 
choice and responsibility. All our social work with the 
laboring population has left the great problem unsolved. 
Irregularity of employment, subservience to forces beyond 
his control and no security of life make the laborer an 
irregular and irresponsible worker, and an irregular and 
irresponsible man. 

The great problem of the relation of organized capital 
and organized labor today hinges on the status of the in- 
dividual laborer. What does he want? True he wants a 
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living wage, but greater than this is his desire for oppor- 
tunity to be somebody. With him the job with a living 
wage is a means to an end. He wants approbation; he 
wants the human touch of life more than anything else. 
He wants a belief in himself as an individual. He wants 
an opportunity to show his fellows in his group the kind 
of workman he is and not to be a mere cog in a compli- 
cated machine. Until he has an opportunity for this ap- 
preciation he will not be a successful individual. He must 
appreciate the importance of his work and be made to 
feel that he is rendering an appreciated service. Funda- 
mentally a living wage and shorter hours of ‘labor are 
necessary, but this will not solve the labor problem. 
The desire to become part manager in the business 
does not dominate the individual laborer to the extent 
which agitators and writers seem to indicate. Deep in his 
heart he wishes friendly co-operation with others in mak- 
ing better living conditions with liberty of action as a man. 
He does not want charity, he does not want philanthropy, 
he does not want to be patronized, he wants to be a man ~ 
among men. Wherever this fundamental cause does not 
exist among laborers it should be inculcated, for only 
through this can self-respect and character be developed. 
The independent conscience is submerged in group 
activity. The group is frequently lacking in ethical 
nature. Its conscience is not the conscience of the in- 
dividual members of the grcup. It has not been grounded 
in moral principle, for it is still a provincial race morality. 
But failure of individual conscience cannot be overcome 
by group morality or by group action of any kind. 
Individual morality must be put on a higher plane. 
It must be based on keen insight, a quickened conscience, 
and an individual responsibility of life. More of its ideal- 
ism must be merged into the practical service to the larg- 
er humanity of mankind. Ideals must be reduced to a 
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working basis. We need a new individualism, not of 
Adam Smith, of John Locke, nor indeed the individualism 
of the early pioneers of American achievement, but an in- 
dividualism that rises supreme in conscience and char- 
acter above the fogs of the social order. This new indi- 
vidualism is not triumphant overlordship of fellow work- 
ers, but one whose right to existence is founded on indi- 
vidual character and social achievement. This individ- 
ualism must have a broader base than mere earning capa- 
city; it is the individualism of service; it is the glory of 
excellence of work, of accomplishing something worth 
while; it is a disinterested attempt to put value into the 
world, not an inglorious attempt to take unto itself the 
products of what others have wrought. 

Before this old individualism is transformed a social 
justice must prevail that gives each one an opportuniiy 
for life and success. It is the long sought square deal of 
humanity. Jealousy and envy of individual rights and 
privileges must be replaced by zeal for social responsibility. 
To survive in the modern social order, is to be the best 
as well as the fittest. No individual may achieve real 
success at the expense of the suffering and failure ot his 
fellows. Through necessary organization of effort a great 
social machine was developed in which the ordinary in- 
dividual became a mere cog. Only those who by insignt 
or ruthless endeavor were able to control the comme'c:al 
and industrial forces became dominant individuals. ‘hese 
became the group that is known as profiteers. To take 
profit becomes the ideal of life. The simple righteousness 
of individual thrift thus becomes a menace to social order, 
when worked out with multiplied power of industrial de- 
velopment and industrial opportunity. This incongruity 
of democratic life led to a call for social service. But 
social service failed to remedy the deep-seated evils en- 
gendered by the enormous importance placed on the own- 
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ership of wealth. The next phase of thought was to do 
away with individualism and develop socialism, commun- 
ity ownership and equality in the production and the use 
of wealth. This idea has degenerated into extreme rad- 
icalism of today which is nothing more than an attempt 
to put into practice the spurious doctrines of Marxian 
socialism. Socialization of the conscience and the will, 
and indeed of the memory will succeed but socialization of 
property will not. 

Instead of seeking a remedy in the extinction of in- 
dividualism it should be sought in creating a new regen- 
erated individualism—an individualism that seeks to sur- 
vive only through co-operation with and service to others. 
The individual who has accummulated wealth thus be- 
comes a trustee of that wealth with a view to the better- 
ment of society. This might be extended to all powers of 
the individual, inherited or obtained through education. 
He becomes a trustee of those powers for social better- 
ment. 

Our educational system is showing the dominance of 
the social order. The growth of higher educational 
institutions has conformed to an expanding civilization; 
first, the college following the main thought of the English 
universities with the main purposes of educating min- 
isters, and Indians; then the college of liberal learning for 
the educated few, emphasizing the classics and the literary 
studies, and introducing natural science and modern 
languages, history and political science and sociology; 
then the special schools of medicine, law, and engineering; 
and finally, vocational training. Gradually the field of 
education has been expanded to teach everything that the 
variety of life of the public demanded. Gradually the 
plans of college education were lowered to take in all 
classes of people. An institution once sacred to the few 
elect becomes a place where the sons and daughters of 
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wage earners, artisans, professional people, the rich and 
the poor, from every walk of life mingled together on a 
common basis. This no doubt is as it should be, but the 
excessive demands of the public has forced the program 
of the college to educate everybody in everybody’s own 
way. As a result we have developed quantity schools in- 
stead of quality schools, and have mass education instead 
of individual instruction. We have been forced to: teach 
subjects rather than teach men and women. We have paid 
too little attention to superiors and wasted our energy in 
trying to elevate mediocrity. 

What is needed is a return to the starting point of de- 
marcation, and build up a new individualism in education. 

It is common talk that colleges develop leadership, but 
the selection and training of leaders is not practiced. Too 
many of the thousands who attend our colleges are there 
because it is a mode of life, or because of a desire for com- 
mercialized use of education. Each year the tide of high 
school graduates rises; each year more flow into the uni- 
versities and colleges. The remedy is found in more and 
‘better equipment, better teachers, fewer students per teach- 
er and individualism in instruction, and a better system 
of weeding out those who are not inspired to higher learn- 
ing. A college education is a sacred thing, something to 
be cherished in itself, something to be consecrated to the 
service of others. In the school as elsewhere in life there are 
two classes of people, those who do the work and those who 
get in the way. ‘Too much energy is spent on the latter 
class and too little on the former. 

In the dedication of a great hall like this to higher learn- 
ing, let us see to it that it is for the high purpose of scholar- 
ship, intellectual and moral integrity, and social service, 
and that students shall not be taught en masse, but as in- 
dividual minds to be trained and individual characters to 
be developed that leaders in science, religion, social order, 
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and statescraft shall not be wanting in the land. 

Our education should seek to give moral vision of life 
and moral achievement as the special estimates of success. 
There is danger in excessive vocational training because 
the basic principle is the power of the dollar to achieve 
success. To give people intellectual integrity, to teach 
them to see straight, and moral integrity to do right, to 
set higher ideals and teach men to follow them, is more 
important than to teach them the process of the accumu- 
lation of wealth. Our schools are teaching much sociology 
which after all is for the purpose of understanding society 
and of causing people to live together harmoniously and 
justly without waste of individual or social energy. All 
should be prepared to serve society and many should be 
trained in the principles and practice of social direction. 
There is need today of social engineers as well as civil, me- 
chanical, and chemical engineers. Society has become 
such a great machine that it must be directed by experts. 
We need to know how to live together in harmonious co- 
operation. The World War with all its horrors is but 
a brutal acknowledgment that we have not yet learned 
how to live harmoniously and justly. James Bryce in 
his latest book asserts that Christianity is not practiced. 
Social revivals, humane laws, social service, sweeping re- 
forms, religious propaganda, all good in themselves will 
not suffice. The individual material out of which the so- 
cial superstructure has been reared, is the crux of the 
whole matter. If we would build wisely we must have 
better material. 

Let our education see to it that this individual shall be 
well born, well trained in body and in mind, sound in 
moral ideals, effective in moral practice, and filled with 
a spirit of service to others. Let him pride himself in his 
individualism as an instrument for the betterment of the 
race and he will possess a justifiable individualism. More- 
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over let him abide by the teachings of the Man of Galilee, 
and his justifiable individualism will become a glorified 
individualism. 

















EDUCATIONAL SOCIAL WORK IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


EUGENE C. BRANSON. 


Head of the Department of Rural Economics and Sociology, 
University of North Carolina. 


SEVEN out of every ten families in North Carolina live 
outside of towns and cities of any type or size. There are 
also seven rural families to the square mile throughout the 
state. They are located not in farm communities but in 
solitary dwellings. They settled in social isolation in an 
earlier day and so they remain. The inward urge to or- 
ganization has been small, and the excessive private-local 
public laws of the state reflect the dominant private-local 
mindedness of the people. But North Carolina now is 
moving out of private mindedness into civic and social 
mindness. 

In North Carolina more than half the dwellings in 
town and country districts are occupied by renters. This 
is similar to the situation in the United States as a whole 
where according to the 1920 census 55,000,000 people out 
of 92,000,000 were landless and homeless—a sorry state of 
affairs in a country where there are so many idle, wilder- 
ness acres. In North Carolina 1,200,000 people, of both 
races, are landless and homeless—cultivating other people’s 
acres and, like poor Dante, going up and down other 
people’s stairs. Our farm tenants are pilgrims and so- 
journers, with no stake in the land. They are forever 
seeking new fields and have little chance to develop “an 
abiding interest in schools and churches, in good roads, 
public sanitation, in local law and order, in community 
organizations and enterprises for progress and prosperity, 
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welfare and well being.”* The fatal law governing these 
circumstances is: The more populous and prosperous a 
community becomes, the fewer the people who live in 
homes of their own, and the larger the multitude of ten- 
ants and renters. 

Isaiah’s analysis of the cause is correct when he says 
that it lies in joining house to house and laying field to 
field until no place is left in the earth for the poor. 

In North Carolina we are seeking the way out along 
three lines: (1) in establishing co-operative credit unions 
among groups of small wage earners and among our farm- 
ers, under our present co-operation laws; (2) in a large 
expansion of business by our building and loan associa- 
tions, and (3) in a proper progressive land tax, modeled 
on the New Zealand laws which have now been operating 
for twenty-five years or more. 

The modus operandi by which the University is assisting 
in the solution of rural problems in North Carolina, such 
as the problem which has been briefly described, is illus- 
trated by the University News Letter and by the State and 
County Clubs. The news letter is a weekly publicity 
news sheet which goes directly into 20,000 homes of North 
Carolina for fifty-two weeks of the year. It goes free of 
charge to everybody who wants it and writes for it. It is 
a weekly message from the University to the people of 
North Carolina. The University News Letter is not a col- 
lege gossip sheet, nor a college advertising sheet. It is a 
publication which for seven years has been giving the re- 
sults of the nearly 800 studies that have been made in the 
fields of local economics, sociology, and civics in North 
Carolina. 

The work on which the news letter articles are based 
is done by volunteer students and members of the faculty 
of the University. These volunteers from year to year 


*E. C. Branson, The University of North Carolina Record, January, 1921, pp. 62ff. 
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number about one hundred. When the work by the 
students attains to the laboratory standards of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Economics and Sociology it receives regu- 
lar university credit. 

The idea behind the news letter is that the specific job 
of the social sciences is that of helping people to become 
competently aware of the problems of life and livelihood, 
of arousing social consciousness, of assisting the people to 
understand the civic concerns and interests of the state. 
To build up a robust sense of social and civic responsibility 
is a tremendous task for a university and we are trying 
to do it without having Harvard or Columbia in the tail of 
our eye, but with our eye full upon the people of North 
Carolina, whom we are trying to serve. 

The work of the county clubs is illustrated by the ac- 
tivities, for example, of the forty-seven men in the Univer- 
sity this year from Johnston County, which is in the very 
heart of the cotton belt. They are grouped as the John- 
ston County Club, not for the purpose of having their 
pictures taken for the college year book, but to study 
Johnston County. They publish a bulletin containing ten 
or twelve brief chapters or so, on historical backgrounds, 
natural resources and opportunities, manufacturing in- 
dustries, the folks and their social problems, wealth and 
taxation, farm conditions and practices, school conditions, 
and so on. One chapter is entitled, “Where Johnston 
County Lags,” and another, “Where Johnston County 
Leads, and The Way Out.” They study their home 
county, and rank it in nearly 400 different particulars with 
every other county in the state. They find, for instance, 
that Johnston County has $270 per inhabitant in automo- 
bile wealth, but only $14 per inhabitant invested in pub- 
lic school property; that Johnston County ranks fifth in 
automobile wealth, but only 98th in public school wealth; 
or second in cotton producticn and only 75th in home 
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and farm ownership. These figures are merely illustrative. 

Ten such intensive county studies are in print and 
eighty more are ready for the printers, when the counties 
get ready to pay the publication costs. 

The effect of these bulletins is dynamic. They give 
the people for the first time a chance to look at their home 
county in comparison with every other county in the State. 
These studies give college men an opportunity to relate 
culture to citizenship and learning to life. They are en- 
abled to climb up and peep over the rim of the campus 
bow] into the affairs of the big wide world where in a year 
or two they will rise or fall according to their competent 
acquaintance with life in the large, and their power of 
mastery over themselves and the situations that confront 
them. 

The University News Letter has brought the people to 
believe that the University of North Carolina is not think- 
ing first and most about itself, but first and most about 
North Carolina. The State and the County Clubs, based 
on the work in the regular courses for college and gradu- 
ate students in rural economics and sociology, are giving 
a wholesome publicity to the economic, social and civic 
problems of the state. 
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PROBLEMS OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 
AT THE GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC, 
CHINO, CALIFORNIA 


By GEORGE S. SUMNER. 


Head of the Department of Economics and Sociology, Pomona College. 


THe George Junior Republic that is located near Chino, 
California, aims to develop self-control and self-respect in 
all its citizens. ‘The number of boys averages about eighty 
—-forty to sixty per cent of whom are committed by the 
Juvenile Court, the remainder being placed in the Repub- 
lic by parents. The group is selected; the Republic aims 
to take boys who need what it can give and who can re- 
spond to what it can give. Among the handicaps is the 
fact that courts and parents try to send too many indi- 
viduals who will not respond and cannot be helped. None 
are admitted under fourteen years of age and none over 
eighteen. Special care is taken not to admit any feeble- 
minded or morons. 

The Republic has the most effective school system of 
its type that there is on the Pacific Coast, with interest in 
different lines, particularly in agriculture. This school is 
conducted in connection with the state school system, but 
with men who are selected because they can contribute, 
through their special ideals, to better character. The Re- 
public tries to build up self-control and self-respect as 
a means toward making better citizens. Boys are at the 
Republic because they have not been able to resist tempta- 
tation, hence some time is required for them to become 
good citizens—how long is determined by the character of 
the individual. 

Since the Republic has a system of self-government, the 
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question immediately arises, What problems of govern- 
ment are the boys able to handle? There are some, of 
course, that they cannot solve and it is much better when 
these are taken care of by the regular Republic officials. 
These however are few in number. With the coming and 
going of boys the line of demarcation varies. When new 
boys enter the Republic they feel that some of the prob- 
lems handled by the officials should be taken care of by 
the boys, and the classification must be made again. The 
Junior Republic citizens must have a limited jurisdiction 
in the same way that citizens of a city are limited. Then 
the question arises, Who is to judge whether a specific 
problem comes under the jurisdiction of the boys or of the 
officials? The boys have compared their laws with the code 
of the city and state, and have decided that problems which 
fall under the jurisdiction of the justice or police courts 
can be settled by themselves, while those which are gov- 
erned by the higher courts must be settled by the officials. 

Any institution that is successful must be a living institu- 
tion. It must not be too mechanical. It is natural and 
normal for the boys to want to make changes and they 
must be allowed to discuss many questions. Very fre- 
quently, if left to themselves, they accept the thing they 
have been objecting to, and sometimes they suggest even 
better methods than those in operation. 

Of what does self-government consist? 

1. Passing the laws or ordinances, and repealing those 
that have become obsolete. A small group of officers 
among the boys frame most of the legislation and present 
it at the meetings of the citizens for discussion and changes, 
with the result that it is usually accepted as presented. 

2. Choosing the officers. It is not necessarily the most 
popular boy who makes the best officer, because some- 
times he has not reached the point where he can control 
himself, not to mention the problem of controlling others. 
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But the officials must allow the boys to elect their own offi- 
cers. If two boys are nominated and the officials know 
that one has found himself and the other one has not, it 
would be an easy matter for them to carry the election for 
the superior lad. But they dare not do it; they must not 
seem to be forcing their choices. They must at all times 
be willing to give advice, but must not dictate. They 
know if the wrong man is elected the boys will soon find 
him out and remove him. The boys have their own meth- 
ods of acting. 

3. Managing the court. The court at the Republic is 
interesting, because a boy acts as judge and boys serve as 
jurors when trials are called. Cases are taken very se- 
riously. Of course, a poor judge usually brings about a 
poor series of decisions, and a good judge, a good series of 
decisions. Hence it is necessary to allow an appeal. There 
are two possible appeals: (a) appeal to the officials and 
the instructors at the Republic, and (b) appeal to the high 
or supreme court, selected from the board of trustees of the 
Republic. There has never been a case appealed to the 
supreme court in the eight years I have been on it. How- 
ever, as one of the boys explained, “The Supreme Court is 
distinctly worth while in that we feel that there is some- 
body outside of the immediate Republic to appeal to, who 
won’t have any of the prejudices that we have in the 
cases.” 

In conclusion, let us note four things: 

1. We must remember that the Republic is not an end— 
it is simply a means to an end. It is one of the institutions 
that ought to aid in the development of character, leader- 
ship and self-control. 

2. There are times of disappointment, when the plan 
does not seem to be working; then it almost seems impos- 
sible not to exercise a strong hand of control. 

3. We must bear in mind the importance of variety. We 
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must not let things get in a rut; the government must be 
kept vital. 

4. We must definitely remember that there is a place in 
the system of self-government for the older person, the 
mature man of experience. This place is filled by the boy’s 
counsellor, the official, or the instructor. He may disrupt 
the government in a few weeks’ time or he may greatly 
assist the government. 

We feel much encouraged, for unquestionably a great 
deal has been accomplished for the Republic boys. The 
record is one to point to with pride, despite the fact that 
there are periods of a few months when things have gone 
badly. We feel satisfied that the Republic will be more 
and more effective because we now have a select group of 
boys whom we think can respond to what we have to give. 
We believe, further, that relating the training work in the 
Republic to the state educational system has been a good 
thing, not only for the boys, but also in demonstrating 
the possibilities of agricultural and industrial specializa- 
tion in a “twenty-four hour school.” 

















OUTDOOR RELIEF WORK IN 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


By D. F. McLAUGHLIN 
Assistant Superintendent of Charities, County of Los Angeles. 


THE main phases of the public charities of Los Angeles 
County are represented by the county hospital, the county 
farm, and outdoor relief. For the purpose of meeting the 
outdoor relief needs the county, including the City of Los 
Angeles, is divided into several sections. The city is di- 
vided into four districts. Outside the city is the North 
Coast District, embracing the Santa Monica Bay region, 
San Fernando Valley, and the Antelope Valley to the 
Ventura County line. The Border District embraces the 
San Gabriel Valley, including Monrovia, Pomona, Azusa 
and other suburban towns. South Coast or “Shoestring” 
District embraces the territory of Watts, Compton, Gar- 
dena and Inglewood, and suburban towns including San 
Pedro and Redondo. For Long Beach there is a triangular 
arrangement between the City of Long Beach, the Long 
Beach Welfare League and the County Outdoor Relief 
Division. For Pasadena there is a co-operative arrange- 
ment between the City of Pasadena and the Outdoor Re- 
lief Division. The outdoor relief for the aged is organized 
separately under the direction of a supervisor who handles 
only cases of this type. 

The Outdoor Relief Division has fifty-nine employees. 
Of this number thirty-one are field visitors and ten are 
student visitors, five conduct the work of the salvage 
bureau, and the remainder are executives or clerks. Dur- 
ing the current fiscal year (revised to June 30, 1921), the 
total amount of money expended for outdoor relief by the 
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Division was $536,491.18. Of this sum the total outdoor 
relief care of children amounted to $236,758.32. This in- 
cludes both state and county aid. The transportation of 
indigents back to their home counties in various parts of 
the United States cost $22,422.00. The cost of admin- 
istering the entire outdoor relief by the Division was $83,- 
969.87, or a total overhead of 13.54 per cent. 

During the fiscal year (revised to June 30, 1921), the 
causes of dependency varied widely. Of 4,391 cases in 
which the primary cause was checked, twenty-nine sets of 
factors were found. These are noted in the accompanying 


table: 
Per Cent 


Accident, general 73 1.7 
Accident, industrial 47 1.1 
Acute illness 438 10.0 
Blindness 80 1.8 
Bad housing 10 2 
Chronic disability 586 13.3 
Death in family 82 1.9 
Death of breadwinner 332 7.5 
Desertion 320 7.3 
Epilepsy 16 4 
Feeble-mindedness 36 8 
Ignorance of English 5 J 
Illegitimacy 22 5.0 
Imprisonment 96 2.2 
[Insanity 67 1.5 
Insufficient employment 859 19.5 
Intemperance 7 2 
Maternity 96 2.2 
Non-support 121 2.8 
Occupational disease 2 04 
Old age 490 11.2 
Poorly paid employment 35 8 
Strikes I 02 
Tendency to beg 21 5 
Tuberculosis 307 7.0 
Unemployed ex. ab. 88 2.0 
Veneral disease 14 a 
Incompetency 56 1.24 
Other causes 84 1.9 








4391 100.0 
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On January 10, 1921, one of our visitors was assigned 
to analyze case records in order to ascertain the number of 
unemployed among the cases handled, and through this 
operation we have been able to secure employment for ap- 
proximately 500 individuals during the last six months. 
This, accomplished at a time when the unemployment 
situation is acute, is gratifying. 

In the accompanying table it will be seen that insuffici- 
ent employment is a primary cause in nineteen and one- 
half per cent of the total cases—normally, in recent years 
this cause has operated in about four per cent of the cases. 

We are trying to work out a new idea for handling de- 
pendent children. Children should not be placed on pro- 
bation or brought into the juvenile court simply because 
they are poor. The plan now being tried is one whereby 
dependent children are removed from the jurisdiction of 
the juvenile court and placed under the jurisdiction of 
public aid. Of the 5,062 children who are now under the 
care of the Outdoor Relief Division, less than one per 
cent are in institutions and only four and one-half per cent 
are in foster homes. 

Another problem is represented by the indigent “aged 
couple.” A husband and wife who have lived together for 
years should not be obliged to separate when they are poor 
and dependent on the state for aid. Our Division en- 
deavors to see that such people are not segregated. 

One of the most serious problems is that of the blind. 
When they come to the Division they are usually unable 
to work, and are entirely dependent upon the county or 
state for support. We are teaching them to make furniture 
and other useful articles and are preparing them to obtain 
positions and to make their own living. 

Through the salvage bureau, we are teaching women to 
sew and make their own and their children’s clothes; we 
are teaching them to operate machines, and in other ways 
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helping them to be self-supporting. The education of 
countless people is far behind their opportunities. 

A large amount of poverty is caused by the fact that 
people are allowed to get into “blind alley” work. For in- 
stance, the boys in the messenger service have to work 
where they can make some money and help pay home ex- 
penses, but otherwise they are forgotten and allowed to go 
their own way, which often leads them into shooting dice 
in alleys, and to wasting their energies. Waves of industrial 
unrest are often caused by the fact that there are too many 
working people who are resting. 

The best way for the public to co-operate in helping in 
relief work in this county is by keeping in touch with our 
Confidential Exchange, which comprises approximately 
38,000 registrations of applicants for relief. Whenever a 
citizen meets an applicant for relief, he should report to 
the Confidential Exchange primarily to ascertain if the ap- 
plicant is already being helped and also to learn if the Ex- 
change knows anything concerning the applicant’s past. 
By co-operation between the Exchange and the public in 
general, including teachers, nurses, doctors, dentists and 
others, much duplication of effort may be avoided and 
definite results may be accomplished. 
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News Notes 


Professor Ralph Burnight of the University of Peking is in- 
troducing to his Chinese students this year two new courses in 
sociology, namely, Social Surveys and Social Origins. 


Theron Freese whose monograph on The Teaching of Sociology 
in High Schools has attracted nation-wide attention, died on July 4, 
1921 after a brief illness. Mr. Freese was a teacher of scholarly 
ways and excellent character. 


The October meeting of the Southern California Sociological So- 
ciety will be held at the University of Southern California and 
addressed by G. Bromley Oxnam who will speak on Labor Con- 
ditions in England. Mr. Oxnam has been spending the summer in 
England and on the Continent. 


At the summer convocation the University of Chicago conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy upon Professor Clarence E. 
Rainwater, of the department of sociology, University of Southern 
California. Dr. Rainwater’s new book on The Play Movement is 
being published by the University of Chicago Press and will be 
ready for use within a few weeks. 


Dean Frederic Siedenburg of the school of sociology of Loyola 
University addressed the social workers and sociologists of Southern 
California on July 26 and August 1. In the first address he argued 
for the principles of industrial democracy; and in the second, he 
pointed out some of the responsibilities of normal citizens in 
diminishing poverty and delinquency and in advancing the cause 
of public health. 


At the social hygiene conference held in Los Angeles, August 27, 
Dr. Valeria H. Parker of Washington, D.C., and head of the feder- 
al government’s social hygiene work in the army and navy, out- 
lined a program of action, including: (a) medical measures; (b) 
correct laws; (c) enforcement of these laws, applying them to men 
offenders as well as to women offenders; (d) wholesome recreational 
activities; and (e) the development of an interested and dynamic 
public opinion. 














Book Notes 


SOCIOLOGY AND ETHICS. By Epwarp Cary Hayes, LL.D. Appleton, New 
York, 1921, pp. vin—354, $3.00. 


Since all human life develeps out of social life the author turns not to a priori 
speculation or mystic faith but to a study of social life in order to find the 
bases of an ethics equal to the tremendous demands of the present threatening 
world conditions 

Another stimulating premise is the idea that all human life is participation in a 
gigantic Co-operative Enterprise. Every person is a participant in the co-opera- 
tive enterprise of receiving, maintaining, and creating an evolving social situation. 
Everyone is a parent of humanity’s future. Each act of every person helps to 
determine the future course of society. 

Dr. Hayes vigorously attacks the theory of causeless freedom, substituting for 
it a determinism based on natural and social science, on organized intelligence, 
and on socialized reason. In this determinism, he finds a new freedom that expres- 
ses one’s own deliberately approved ideals. Since all life is determined by attention, 
the only unpardonable sin is the failure to have and keep before the mind an 
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honest ideal. In such an ideal intelligently and steadfastly followed is the greatest 
freedom. 

The five ultimate values in life are the physical, esthetic, intellectual, social, and 
individual satisfactions. These may be secured through labor and the use of material 
goods. The life of society is controlled by four different sets of causes: (1) the bi- 
ological, or psychophysical, traits of human organisms: (2) the varied geographic in- 
fluences; (3) the artificial material environment; and (4) the causal interplay of 
social activities. Society’s urgent duty to itself at the present time is to organize 
“the co-operative activity of men, women, and children in a harmonious system,” 
where each person labors for all, and all for each. 

In a recent book Professor David Snedden shows how educational leaders must 
look to the sociologists for the best statement of education’s aims; in this volume 
Dr. Hayes points out that sociology holds the key to a scientific ethics, to an ethics 


adequate to meet the dernands of the social order and social progress. 


THE RUSSIAN BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION. By Epwarp Atswortn Ross, 
PH.D., LL.D., Century, New York, 1921, pp. xvi—302, $3.00. 


In this novel treatment of the Russian Bolshevik Revolution, Professor Ross 
presents an historical analysis which grew out of his travels in Russia in 1918 and 
which received a descriptive expression under the title of Russia in Upheaval. 

In the Russian Bolshevik Revolution the author confines himself to the ten 
months from March to December, 1918. He presents much data, follows closely the 
chronological order: of events, and gives many short excerpts from source materials 
of varying quality. The book is a logical, interesting narrative of the downfall of 
the Czar, the rise and defeat of Kerensky, the Kornilof episode, and the rise of 
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Lenine, Trotsky, and the Soviets. Of the few deductions which are made the follow- 
ing will serve as illustrations: 

“The developments of the eight months between the March Revolution and the 
November Revolution were not caused by leaders, but were inevitable, given the 
background of experience of the Russian common people.” 

“The robbed and oppressed masses — a hundred millions of men and women — 
moved toward the goal of their long unfulfilled desires like a flow of molten lava 
that no human force can dam or turn aside.” 

Professor Ross believes that in 1918 Russia had become the baitleground of in- 
ternational socialists and international capitalists, one group caring primarily to 
bring on world revolution and the other group to vindicate the property rights of 
the bourgeoise, but neither caring primarily to benefit the common people. In their 
rage the masses ignored the Constitutent Assembly which was an open door to free- 
dom and justice and by no means class bound; they proceeded to dynamite them- 
selves out of their thraldom. 

An index to the book is needed. References to authorities if put in footnotes and 
appended at the close would greatly increase the historical value of the volume, 
and at the same time in no way impair its readableness. 


JAPAN AND THE CALIFORNIA PROBLEM. By T. Iyenaca, PH.D., and 
Kenosxe Sato, M.A. Putnam, New York, 1921, pp. vi—249. 


The two scholarly Japanese authors of this book have approached the Japanese- 
California problem with an understanding of Japanese traits and California con- 
ditions, and with a desire to reach a solution of the problem that will be fair 
to California and that will not disturb the peace of the world. Fundamental to 
the whole treatment of the theme is the earnest attempt of the authors to arrive 
at a procedure which will make it possible for the white and yellow races, while 
remaining biologically distinct, to contact each other in endless ways and to work 
together in close co-operation, securing an ultimate harmonious progress. The 
steadfast course is set of securing a better mutual understanding between these 
two branches of civilization. 

The authors contend that the Japanese in California are assimiliable if the en- 
viroment is characterized by a friendly spirit, encouragement, and sympathy. They 
ask for a new attitude that will be just to Californians and to Japanese residents, 
both aliens and American born, and suggest the formation of a committee of a 
dozen or more members who are public-spirited men of broad vision from both 
countries, and particularly of California, for the primary purpose of determining 
upon ways of relieving the congestion of the Japanese in California. 


OUR SOCIAL HERITAGE. By Granam Wattas. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1921, pp. 306. 

The author distinguishes concisely and at length between biological heredity and 
social heritage, and makes a clear, strong delineation of the concept of social herit- 
age. 

The rapidity of the change in our social heritage is well illustrated by the fact 
that an encyclopedia becomes partly obsolete in twenty years.Inasmuch as our social 
heritage is developing and becoming more complex, certain parts of our bodily and 
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nervous structure (biologically inherited) are no longer needed and tend to de- 
generate. As a result man has become more and more dependent on his social herit- 
age. The author does not discuss the ways in which a complex social heritage makes 
new and multiplied demands upon the biologically inherited bodily and neurological 
structure. 

Among bees group co-operation assumes the character of a furious mass industry; 
among cattle, a blind herd discipline; but among human beings the social heritage 
has not yet developed beyond “a disorderly process of simultaneous clamor and 
action.” Military heritage, however, is an exception. 

National co-operation is more artificial and more dependent on socially inherited 
knowledge and conscious effort than is group co-operation. The individuals of a 
nation must generate therefore such an idea of their nation “as will form the most 
reliable stimulus to large-scale co-operative emotion and co-operative action.” 

Mr. Wallas pronounces world co-operation a necessity. If it is to endure, it 
must be based not on threats of war but on a consciously and steadily develop- 
ing world policy. World policy must precede world law; it must grow out of con- 
scious purpose instead of blind struggle. Science and all the other products of civil- 
ization must be made servants of world co-operation, and the individuals must be- 
come world men and world women in their cares and visions. 

In the chapter on Professionalism the author analyzes the distinctive social herit- 
ages which have been developed by certain professions, such as law, medicine, the 
army, and teaching. Because of the social force which heritage blindly exerts, it 
becomes a chief function of each profession continually to examine and make over 
rationally its heritage. Each profession must guard itself also against the tendency 
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of its social heritage to become dogmatic and formal. 


OLD WORLD TRAITS TRANSPLANTED. By Rosert E. Park, professorial 
lecturer, University of Chicago, and Herspert A. Mi ter, professor of soci- 
ology, Oberlin College. Harper, New York, 1921, pp. 309, $2.50. 

Allen T. Burns has rendered a fine service in directing the publishing of eleven 
volumes on methods of Americanization. Whatever Mr. Burns is willing to un- 
derwrite on the subject of Americanization bears the stamp of sanity, incisiveness, 
and progressivencss 

The volume at hand approaches the Americanization question by making a psy- 


chological anaiysis of “immigrant heritages,” which are defined as “the fund of 


attitudes ard values whi imigrant group brings to America — the totality 


of its sentiments and pzactices.” These attitudes and values constitute “the funda- 
mental patterns of life and behavior” which the immigrant possesses when he arrives 
at our ports of entry. It is essential that all American citizens acting in the capacity 
of Americanization workers be put in command of these immigrant heritages, in 
order that they may enable the immigrants to contribute their best pattern ides 
and sentiments to American life and so become assimilated. 

In doing their task the authors have presented 168 illustrative excerpts froin 
letters, articles, and similar materials. From these there is drawn inductively the 
conclusions which are innate. The source materials are allowed first to speak for 
themselves, and then they are interpreted by the authors who turn upon them 


the searchlight of scholarly and scientific training. 





